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MR. TWIGG IN HIS PROSPERITY, AND THE MAN OF FALLEN FORTUNES 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
REPULSES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
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years been given up as dead, and who supposed he 

| had few friends left to care for his existence—with 

| the encouragement, “Friends! ye’ll hae mony 

| Tx old Scotch housekeeper who welcomed home | friends—ye’ll hae mony friends: for ye will hae 
| 


the son of her former master—when he had many | gear, hinny—ye will hae gear!” formed a shrewd 
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estimate of the nature and value of friendship in ge- 
neral, And without going to the length of affirming 
that all friendships are equally affected by the ebbs 
and flows of prosperity, and therefore equally worth- 
less—which would be unjust—we may, at least, 
sing or sigh, or groan, as the humour takes us— 
“ The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are gone 
And he who has but tears to give 

May weep those tears alone.” 

Mr. Leonard Marsden had not been careful to 
cultivate many friendships in the sunshine of his 
prosperity, and it was not likely that he would now— 
an impoverished man—be overwhelmed with offers 
of assistance. He was not thus overwhelmed. On 
the morning after his final leave-taking of Willow- 
lodge, he sat somewhat disconsolately over his 
breakfast at his new home—if furnished lodgings 
in London, or elsewhere, can be called by that 
name. Basil was with him, however; and that 
was an ingredient of comfort in his cup of adversity. 

Mr. Marsden’s circumstances, if not hopelessly 
desperate, were painfully depressing. He was past 
life’s prime; his energies for business, which, as 
we have hinted, had never been strong, were en- 
ervated by years of leisurely comfort; his distaste 
for the hurry and bustle of business had increased 
upon him; and the sense of degradation which— 
repel it as he would—he could not entirely banish, 
made him shrink from contact with all whom in 
his prosperty he had previously known. 

But some efforts must be made without delay. 
A few pounds—we do not care to say how few—was 
all the money he had, either in possession or ex- 
pectation ; and he was indebted to the kindness of 
a stranger—a companion in adversity—for the 
zomforts by which he was at present surrounded. 
The Harebells had, in fact, beem exceedingly kind ; 
had given up their best apartments to the Mars- 
dens; and the sum they had fixed for lodgings, 
attendance, and partial bn j was much smaller 
than they might have demanded, and left but a 
narrow margin for profits. But the Harebells 
were poor, and struggling with difficulties; and 
their disinterested generosity made it more in- 
cumbent on Mr, Merete to avoid getting into 
their debt. 

In the course of a few weeks, too, his daughters 
would return from school, and would thencefor- 
ward—at least for some time—be dependent on him 
for support. Their school bill was paid in advance; 
that was a good thing. 

Then there was Basil. But we need not par- 
ticularise all the depressing thoughts which poured 
into Mr. Leonard Marsden’s mind that morning, 
crowding one upon the other, retreating and ad- 
vancing, till the conflict was almost insupportable : 
and he uttered a deep groan. 

“ Father !” 

The sound of Basil’s voice recalled him to hime 
self; and when he looked up and saw his son’s 
loving look, his heart was lightened of half its 
burden at once. 

“Father, dear father! it is not so bad as it 
might be; is it?” 

“T don’t know, Basil. I thought half-a-minute 
ago that it could not be much worse ; but——-yes— 
no, my dear fellow, it is not so bad as it could be; 
but it is bad with us for all that.” 








“You were thinking, father——? What were 
you thinking when you gave that terrible groan ?” 
Basil asked, with a smile. 

“Twas thinking of a good many things, my 
boy; at that moment I was thinking of you.” 

“And does thinking of me make you groan, 
father? ” asked Basil, gravely. 

“Yes, when I remember what I have brought 
upon you by my folly.” 

“If you say any more about that I shall tell 
you, as Mary Morgan did, ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
talkin that there way, sir.’ Dear father,” he 
added—and he took his father’s hand—* don’t 
groan about me; you will make me groan if you do.” 

“* Well, Basil, I won’t groan again if I can help 
it" 

“ Not inwardly, father ? say not inwardly.” 

“No, not inwardly: but, groan or not groan, 
we are in a sad plight, my boy; and what to do 
passes my power of calculation.” —_- 

“Oh, father, sometimes help comes when it is 
least expected, you know. I mean to go out to-day, 
and see if I cannot find something to do some- 
where. I wonder,” he said, suddenly, ‘ who that 
good-humoured quaker is, and where he lives. 
He asked me for our address, and he has got it; 
ay well so far: but I wish he had told me 

a 

“What would you do then, Basil?” asked Mr. 
Marsden, who had heard from his son all that 
passed in the coach on the previous evening. 

‘* Do, father! why, I would go to him and ask 
him if he could not put me in the way of a situa- 
tion. I should riot wonder, now, if he had some- 
thing of that sort in his head when he wanted to 
know where I lived.” 

“T am afraid not, Basil, We shall not find 
people so very ready to take poor strangers by the 

and, to help them out of the mire. I have had 
experience enough in the world—or seen enough 
of it—to know that.” 

“Yes, father; I know you have. But if Mr. 

the quaker gen‘‘eman, I mean, did not in- 
tend something, why did he ask to know where to 
find us P ” 

“ Simple curiosity, Basil. I will not say im- 
pertinent freedom, since you say he spoke so kindly 
to you. Or it might be to fill upa gap in talking; 
or, perhaps, to give you, for the time, a good 
opinion of him.” 

“Well, it may be so, father: so I must put Mr. 
—— the quaker—I wish I knew his name—out of 
the catalogue. I wonder what I am fit for,” con- 
tinued Basil, with a sigh. 

Basil had “ wondered” this very often since 
the news reached him of his father’s ruined position. 
But he had never expressed his “ wonder” aloud 
until this minute, when he was on the very brink 
of the current into which he was about to plunge. 
Not that Basil had been much disheartened at the 
thought of the future ; for he had determination 
and courage: but, nevertheless, he was puzzled at 
the outset. 

“Father, what do you think I am fit for?” said 
he, with some gravity. 

“That is a question I have need to ask of my- 
self; and it has given me more uneasiness than I 
can express, to feel that I am fit for nothing,” said 
Mr. Marsden. 
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“ How can you say so, father? But I do not 
want you to be fit for anything, in the way you 
mean. If I could only make my way in anything 
Tam fit for, you shouldn't have any need to work, 
father.” 

“We must both work, Basil,” rejoined Mr. 
Marsden. “Ours is not comparative poverty, my 
dear boy ; but real and positive.” 

“T know it is, father.” 

“ And there are your sisters to think of.” 

*T often think of them,” said Basil. ‘“ Dear 
Minnie and Hilen! Well, father, I should like to 
set about trying to do something at once: and it 
is of little use asking myself now what I am fit 
for; I must try to be fit for anything.” 

An hour afterwards, the Marsdens were walking 
through Fleet-street. It had occurred to them both 
that the more likely places for seeking employ- 
ment were the houses with which Mr. Marsden 
was once connected in trade. True; but they soon 
found that ten or a dozen years had made many 
changes in the city. Some of Mr. Marsden’s for- 
mer acquaintances had entirely disappeared from 
the stage of business ; some had made fortunes and 
retired ; others had lost fortunes, and they also had 


retired ; some were dead. In some instances the | 


name of the firm was retained, but the busi- 
ness was conducted by other heads and hands. 


Mr. Marsden was scarcely prepared for alterations | 


so great and numerous. 

“Twice and Pracustossom.” The name was 
prominent on a broad brass plate; and the brass 
plate was affixed to the wide double doors of a 
large warehouse in a narrow lane at the back of 
Cheapside. 
One was disposed to wonder how such a big broad 
house could have been squeezed into such a little, 
crooked, narrow lane. 

A slight shade passed over Mr. Marsden’s 
countenance as the name stared him in the face: 
the reader who remembers the former part of our 
history will divine the cause. It was but moment- 
ary, however. 

“Their house used to be in Cheapside,” said Mr. 
Marsden to himself. “ I was not aware of their re- 
moval. They, at any rate, seem to have prospered. 
Let us go in here, Basil.” 

The door swung smoothly on its polished hinges, 
and Basil looked around him with astonishment at 
the wide and lofty hall into which he was intro- 
duced ; its costly embellishments ; the broad wind- 
ing stairs which led to the regions above and the 
regions below; the piles of rich fabrics which, in- 
experienced as he was, he judged, and rightly, to 
be of enormous value; the troops of busy ware- 
housemen and porters ; the crowds of buyers—for 
it was a busy season then. 

A few minutes elapsed before Mr. Marsden soli- 
cited attention, or received it. He looked round 
with an air half of sadness. “1 had hoped,” he 
whispered to Basil, ‘ that my share in scenes like 
this was over; but I must not infect you with my 
dislikes, | 

“Thirty years ago,” he added, presently, in 
another whisper, “the principal partner in this 
gigantic concern was a poor youth—as poor as you 
are, Basil. He came to London to seek his fortune, 

or to make it. I heard the story from his own 
lips, ten years afterwards, when he had already 


It was a large house, and a new house. | 


made some way, and was traveller in a large house 
in the city. He was a pleasant, bustling, pushing 
fellow—a thorough man of business, which your 
father never was, my boy, and never regretted not 
having been. In the course of another ten years 
Mr. Twigg was at the head of this firm, but in a 
comparatively small way of business: and now, 
look around you, Basil. You see what industry 
and perseverance will accomplish.” 

“I wonder if he is happy,” responded Basil, in 
the same undertone. 

“That’s quite another thing, Basil,” said Mr. 
Marsden; “but let us find the way to the 
counting-house.” 

It was not quite easy to find the way there. 
The young warehouseman whom Mr. Marsden 
addressed asked him first if he were a buyer; 
and being answered in the negative, was not sure 
that Mr. Twigg could be seen. At length, how- 
ever, the father and son were admitted to the 
presence of the senior partner, in a small room 
behind a larger office, in which a dozen pens in as 
| many hands were busily at work. 
| Happy! that man happy!” thought Basil to 
| himself. 

Mr. Twigg did not look like a happy man. His 
| eyes were sharp, restless, eager, and anxious : his 
| hair, coarse and rough, was thickly sprinkled with 
grey: his lips were thin and pallid. Every 
| feature testified to care and mental toil. 

| Mr. Twigg was busy when the Marsdens 
entered. A pile of letters lay before him, which 
he was opening and sorting. He raised his head, 
however, and looked keenly at his visitors. 

“Ha! Mr. Marsden, I think,” he said, in a tone 

of indifference. “Tl speak to you in a few 
| minutes ;” and then he proceeded with his work. 
| Now, sir, what can I do for you?” he asked, 

when he had despatched the correspondence to the 
' different departments of the establishment. “I 
+ thought,” he added, “that you had done with 
| business long ago.” 
| Mr. Marsden briefly stated the circumstances 
| which had brought him to London. 

“Tam aware of all that, Mr. Marsden,” said 
| Mr. Twigg. ‘I saw your name in the paper, the 
| other day, in the law reports. A bad business 
| that was of the D, B. Mining Company: what 
| could have induced you to mix yourself up with 
it P” 

“I was weak enough to be over-persuaded 
by your Mr. Lightfoot to take a few shares; 
and ” 

“Mr. Lightfoot is a——clever fellow,” inter- 
posed Mr. Twigg; “but you are aware that he 
is not owr Mr. Lightfoot now, and hasn’t been for 
some time. We must beg to disclaim all know- 
ledge of his proceedings.” 

Assuredly, Mr. Marsden said; and it was not 
of Mr. Lightfoot’s transactions that he wished to 
speak. 

“ Of course not,” responded Mr. Twigg: “ but 
you have some object in calling, I suppose.” He 
spoke coldly, but not rudely. 

“ Briefly then, sir,” replied Mr. Marsden, “I 
come to you in search of a situation for my son.” 

“ Why to me P” asked the gentleman, hastily. 

Mr. Marsden explained that the eall was in.a 
great measure accidental; but, that being re- 
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minded, by seeing the name of the firm in passing, | 
of their former connexion in trade, he had hoped 
that the remembrance of that would be at least a | 
passport to Mr. Twigg’s consideration. 

Oh, certainly. Mr. Twigg was always glad to 
see an old acquaintance; was sorry to hear of Mr. 
Marsden’s necessities; could not help feeling, 
however, that he had been much to blame in | 
risking and losing his property as he had done; 
and didn’t see, really didn’t see, how he, the 
speaker, could render any available assistance. 
Cold still, but not rude. 

“If you had a vacancy in your counting- 
house ig 

“We have no vacancy,’ 
drily. 

“Tf you should have,” continued Mr. Marsden, | 
amending his plea. | 

“Tcan hold out no expectation that we shall | 
have, Mr. Marsden,” rejoined the gentleman, 
coldly still, but not rudely. 

** Let us go, father,” said Basil, who felt keenly 
the cold reception his father had met. 

“You have nothing more to say, I presume, 
Mr. Marsden,” said the trader; ‘‘ you will excuse 
me, lam sure. My time just now is F 

“TI have nothing more to say, sir,” rejoined 
Mr. Marsden, with gentlemanly dignity :— 





returned Mr. Twigg, 


“nothing, except that I beg to apologise for 
encroaching on your valuable time——” 

“Don’t mention it, sir:—allow me;” and he 
“Good morning, Mr. 


rose to open the door. 
Marsden ; good morning.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DESPONDENCY.—DAWNINGS OF SUCCESS, 
Tue interview recorded above was one of a series 


| time. 


Then, again, Basil had no testimonials to offer ; 
and he was bluntly asked, by Mr. B., what was the 
use of his going about after a situation when he 


| hadn’t any references to give worth having? 


Elsewhere he was too young, or too old. One 
former business acquaintance of Mr. Marsden 
offered to take Basil into his establishment, but 
he could not think of giving him a salary for the 
first year; another was equally willing, but the 
terms were still more unapproachable; if Mr, 
Marsden would pay a small premium with his son 
—say fifty pounds—he would be put into the way 
of getting a first-rate situation in a few years’ 
But this was like the advice of a fashion- 
able physician, who prescribed port wine and turtle 


| soup, and advised a voyage to Madeira, to a sick 


pauper, as the certain means of recovery. 

Mr. Marsden was equally unsuccessful on his 
own account. He had been too long out of busi- 
ness; he was not young enough, nor active 
enough, nor pushing enough. 

A week passed away—a fortnight—a month. 
The daily papers had been ransacked for adver- 
tisements ; advertisements had been inserted, but 
not answered; appointments had been made and 
kept, without results, and Mr. Marsden’s small 
stock of money was rapidly dwindling away. All 
this time, Basil had buoyed himself up with hopes 
that each following day would be crowned with 
success ; nor had he entirely forgotten the exist- 
ence of his travelling companion—the stout 
Friend ; but it seemed that the stout Friend had 
forgotten him. He did not make his appearance. 

“We must give up our lodgings, Mr. Harebell, 
I fear,” said Mr. Marsden, one afternoon, after a 
morning spent in vain, and putting into his land- 
lord’s hands the weekly rent. 


of repulses and disappointments, which, through | ‘I hope not, sir. 1 hope you are not dissatis- 
many days of wearisome canvassing, met the | fied. If there is anything we can do to make them 
Marsdens at every turn. Not all to whom he | more agreeable, I am sure we should wish to 
made application were as cool and unfriendly as | do it.” 
Mr. Twigg; but some were even more so; for| ‘It is not that, Mr. Harebell. You have been 
“success gives such rights, especially over the un- | very kind, and Mrs. Harebell has been very kind, 
fortunate.” and there is nothing left for us to wish for in the 
“Your son,” said Mr. A., who acknowledged to | way of comfort ; but you are aware how unsuccess- 
wanting a clerk, “‘ has not been used to business, | ful we have been in our search for employment.” 
I suppose. What is his age, sir?” Yes, Mr. Harebell was aware of it; Mr. Basil 
“ Seventeen.” had told him: but Mr. Harebell hoped that 
“A bad age to begin work, Mr. Marsden; he | wouldn’t make any difference. 
ought to have begun two or three years earlier,| “It makes this difference, my good friend, 
and then, by this time, he might be worth some- | that a week or two hence I shall have reached the 
thing. A good education, you say, sir—that | bottom of my purse; and then——” 
means Greek and Latin, I suppose—not the sort of | ‘I don’t think you ought to leave the lodgings 
education to fit a man for the desk, that. I never | because of that, sir,” said Mr. Harebell: ‘“ Mrs. 
had a good education, Mr. Marsden; I learnt to | Harebell would not very soon forgive me if I was 
read and write and cipher at a day school, and at | to allow it, Iam sure. If the rooms didn’t suit 
thirteen was set to work—to work, sir; that’s _ you, that would be another thing, and I wouldn’t 
the sort of education to push a man up in the | say a word; but to think of letting you go 
world. Now, if your son had done that ¥ because you are getting a little low, sir! I hope 
“We cannot go back, Mr. A.” said Mr. | you won't think of it, Mr. Marsden.” 
Marsden. “If I could have foreseen, four or five| ‘‘ Excuse me, but most landlords would be 
years ago, the misfortunes which have happened | anxious to get rid of such a lodger as I am,” 
to me, my plans would in many respects have been | said Mr. Marsden, with a sigh. 
different. But I do not think you would find; ‘Iam not sure, sir. I think it won’t be long. 
Basil so very deficient ; and I am sure you would | Besides, sir, if you were to go away from here, 
find him willing to learn.” | you must have lodgings somewhere else, you and 
“That wouldn’t answer my purpose, Mr. Mars-| Mr. Basil; and then the young ladies——” 
den. I should be glad to oblige an old acquaint- | ‘My poor girls, you mean.” 
ance ; but——” Yes, Mr. Harebell did mean them; and Mrs. 
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| Harebell had been so reckoning upon their coming 
home; and where would Mr. Marsden have a 
home for them at Christmas—and Christmas 
would soon be here—if he left his lodgings at the 
Harebells P 

Where indeed! Mr. Marsden withdrew his notice, 
and sought refuge in his chamber. 

Tt was dark when he returned to the sitting- 
room, and Basil, whom he had left there an hour 
before, had disappeared. Presently, Mrs. Harebell 
brought the tea equipage and a light. 

“ Do you know where my son is, Mrs. Harebell?” 
the gentleman asked. 

He was gone out, she said—had been out more 
than half an hour—a note directed to him had 
been delivered, and he had put on his hat and 
gone out in consequence, leaving word that he 
wouldn’t be longer than he could help; but that 
his father should not wait for him if he had not 
returned by tea-time. 

Anote—a note to Basil. Did he leave the note ? 
Did he say what it was about, and where he was 
going ? 

No; he said nothing more than Mrs. Harebell 
had repeated; but he seemed in a great hurry 
when he had the note, which came by the two- 
penny post: yes, he did say that perhaps his 
father was gone to lie down, and it was not worth 
disturbing him about it. 

There was nothing for it but patience ; and Mz. 
Marsden’s patience was put to the test, for three 
hours elapsed before Basil’s footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. Meanwhile, the water in the little 
copper kettle bubbled and steamed on the hob till 
it was half evaporated ; and the father paced the 
room anxiously. 

There was no mystery, however, in the note 
which Basil had received. It ran simply thus— 

“Young friend, B. Marsden. If thou hast not 
obtained a situation, and hast not forgotten thy 
travelling companion, and wilt call, any time be- 
fore eight o’clock in the evening, at No.—, 
Thames-street, thou mayest hear of something 
that will suit thee. Ask for Joseph Rutland.” 

It may be readily supposed that Basil did not 
hesitate to obey the summons; and, trusting to 
give his father an agreeable surprise, he hurried 
away in the manner described. 

Basil Marsden had some indistinct idea that 
Thames-street was somewhere eastward of Lon- 
don-bridge, and not far, probably, from the river- 
side. To London-bridge, therefore, he turned his 
footsteps, and hastened on. But if a person is in 
extreme haste in London, he is sure to meet with 
impediments almost at every dozen steps. The 
streets were surely never so crowded as on this 
particular evening. Here, a string of loaded 
wagons, carts, coaches, and drays, stopped the way, 
and filled up a cross street ; there, a crowd of foot- 
passengers were gaping and staring in at a shop- 
window: at another place, an unfortunate horse 
had fallen down beneath the weight of years, star- 
vation, blows, and over-driving, and seemed in the 
last agonies of dissolution ; for it didn’t stir when 
released from the pole and traces which had con- 
fined it to the hackney coach it had assisted to 
| drag; nor yet when its driver kicked it savagely 
| with his iron-pointed boots, and struck it more 
| savagely on the head with the butt-end of his 





heavy whip. A mob was there, of course; and 
Basil was compelled to wait its dispersion before he 
could advance a step. 

He reached his destination at length, however, 
almost breathless with haste; and then he found 
that he wight have spared himself the fatigue of 
running the greater part of the way (to make up 
for stoppages) from the Strand to Thames-street. 

Joseph Rutland ?—yes, it was his place, cer- 
tainly ; but Joseph Rutland wasn’t in; would not 
be in for an hour, perhaps two hours. Might he 
wait P Oh yes, he might wait if he pleased ; and, re- 
ceiving this permission from a clerk to whom he 
had addressed his inquiries, and who was seated 
at a desk in a railed-in box, Basil sat down and 
looked round him. 

The “place” was a counting-house, very dark 
and foggy. There were desks for four or five 
clerks, but only two were present. 

“ Are you a quaker—I beg pardon, a Friend ?” 
asked one of the clerks, after nearly an hour’s 
silence, which to Basil seemed interminable. 

No, certainly not: Basil was not a Friend, he 
said. 

“Oh, I thought you might be. We generally 
say Mister Rutland here; if it is quite agreeable: 
but just as you please.” 

“T beg pardon for my blunder,” stammered 
Basil, with a burning blush ; for he had stuck to 
the letter of his direction, and asked for Joseph 
Rutland—plain and unvarnished: “ I thought,” 
he added, “ that as Mr. Rutland is a Friend, he 
might not like P 

“ Rutland a quaker! I say, that’s information, 
Kemp,” exclaimed the clerk to his fellow; and 
thereupon they both laughed merrily. 

“ Quaker or no quaker, here he comes,” said the 
other, and the door opened. 

The person who entered had none of the out- 
ward signs of quakerism, certainly ; nor did he 
bear the slightest resemblance to Basil’s travelling 
companion. He had a rough voice and a rough 
manner ; he wasn’t stout, and he was forty years 
of age, more or less; but rather less than 
more. 

“You are waiting to see me?” he asked, as 
Basil rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Rutland, sir:—I had a note to-day—” 
Basil began to explain, in some confusion; for if 
this were Mr. Rutland, he was not the Joseph Rut- 
land he expected to meet. 

“Yes, it is all right: you had better step into 
my room, I think;” and pushing open a door at 
the farther side of the counting-house, the new 
comer entered, followed by Basil. 

“My name is Rutland,” said the gentleman, 
lighting a gas-burner ; “ you want a situation, don’t 
you?” 

Basil replied that he did. 

“ Very well, let me look at you. You'll do, I 
suppose, as well as another. You can write, I 
dare say. Be so kind as to copy that letter for 
me,” pointing to one on the desk, and placing 
materials before him. 

Basil obeyed silently. 

You should always cross your tt’s, Mr. Marsden : 
it prevents mistakes. You will do, however. Our 


| time is nine—from nine to seven; an hour to din- 
| ner, a good eating-house close by, if you like to 
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use it—salary a pound a week ; you can come on 
Monday morning, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” rejoined Basil, with a full 
heart; “but I—I thought I should have met 
another gentleman.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! butt doesn’t signify, I sgppose ?” 
said Mr. Rutland. 

“No, sir, if you are satisfied with me,” replied 
Basil. 

“ How can I tell whether or not I shall be?” 
said Mr. Rutland, bluntly. “ However, I am sa- 
tisfied with you, so far. Mr. Gillman,” he con- 
tinued, cutting short the interview, and stepping 
into the outer office—* this young man will take 
Muff’s vacant desk on Monday morning. If I 
shouldn’t be here, set him to work.” 

“Very mysterious,” thought Basil, as he turned 
out into Thames-street ; but he did not care to un- 
ravel the mystery. He had got work at last ; that 
was enough—enough for the present. And he 
hastened homewards, where he arrived just in time 
to meet his father on the stairs, who, being 
alarmed at Basil’s absence, was setting out in 
search of him. 

“ Basil, my dear boy, where have you been?” 

* After a situation, father ; and have got it too 
—a pound a week, father—a pound a week !” 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
PART II.—THE AUCTION ROOM, 

In our last number we had occasion to notice 
some of the memorabilia connected with remark- 
able auctions ; but it is in London, after all, that 
the characteristics of the auction and of the 
auction room can be studied to the most advan- 
tage. London has produced the greatest auctioneer 
of modern, perhaps of any, times.. The cele- 
brated George Robins enjoyed a reputation in his 
day such as none before or since have obtained. If 
the auction room, as some people pretend, has a 
school of literature of its own, George Robins 
must be regarded as the founder of that school. 
His magniloquent and flowing descriptions of the 
estates and properties which passed beneath his 
hammer were certainly among the most extraordi- 
nary productions that issued from the press ; and, 
whatever may have been their intrinsic merits, it 
is probable that they brought their author a richer 
pecuniary return than was realised by any of his 
merely literary contemporaries. Since his decease 
the art of florid description has declined, at least 
so far as it is applied to commercial purposes; 
though it may be urged that there is still plenty 
of it extant—an -assertion we do not care to 
refute. ; 

Looking to the responsible position which an 
auctioneer frequently assumes, and to the interests 
depending upon his fitness for it, it is plain that 
he should be a man of extensive knowledge ; and 
even if he could boast first-rate accomplishments, 
it would be all the better for himself and his 
clients. The effect of ignorance in the rostrum is 
often amusing enough, especially when literary or 
artistic property is confided to the disposal of a 
mere ignoramus ; but it is sometimes productive 
of fearful consequences to the owners, or their 





widows and legatees. We have known, for in- | 
stance, an auctioneer to knock down a collection of 
old prints, in the gathering of which the deceased 
virtuoso had ransacked Europe, and spent two- 
thirds of his income, at biddings varying from 
seven to ten shillings per portfolio—each portfolio 
containing from forty to fifty ; and we have wit- 
nessed afterwards the sale of the same prints, to 
London and Oxford dealers, at prices varying from 
five to fifteen pounds each print—showing a loss 
upon a single portfolio of above four hundred 
guineas !—a loss clearly owing to the ignorance of 
the auctioneer, and to the prevalence of a system 
of fraud, known by the name of the knock-out, to 
which we shall allude by and by. Again, we have 
stood by and seen a celebrated London auctioneer, 
who had the reputation of knowing everything, | 
deliberately knock down for less than a pound 
sterling a hundred or more of elaborate pen-and- 
ink drawings, averaging in value a guinea each, 
under an impression that they were foreign en- 
gravings of little account. Mistakes of this sort, 
though not of so weighty a nature, are constantly 
occurring ; and the buyers, who are on the watch 
for them, are careful, by the assumption of con- 
tempt for the goods, to confirm the auctioneer in 
his error. 

We remember a mistake of a different kind, 
which occurred some sixteen years ago, in which 
one of the first auctioneers of his day was victim- 
ised, to use that expression, to a large amount. 
He had to sell the effects of a merchant lately de- 
ceased. ‘The plate amounted to above 600 ounces 
of silver; but the deceased housekeeper had re- 
duplications of the whole set in Sheffield ware, in- 
tended for common use. By some accident, or, as 
it was whispered about, by the contrivance of a 
gang of dealers, it happened that the whole of the 
silver was knocked down as plated ware on the 
first day of sale, and carried off at one-twentieth 
of its value. The second day, when the plated 
ware was put up as silver, the fraud was of course 
detected; but then it was too late for recovery, 
the buyers of the silver being nowhere to be found, 
We should add, for the honour of the auctioneer, 
that he made good, from his own private purse, 
the loss which his own remissness had occa- 
sioned. 

This honourable feeling, be it said, among men 
at the head of the profession, is by no means rare ; 
we could refer to other instances, where men at 
this moment wielding the hammer have exercised 
strict justice against themselves—themselves being 
both judge and jury; and we could report cases of 
refined and delicate generosity towards the poor 
and the bereaved, which would do honour to the 
best and noblest of mankind. One instance of 
peculiar fitness for the profession we must cite. It 
is the case of a book auctioneer, who periodically 
visited the town where we passed our youth. This 
man held evening sales, from seven to ten, three 
nights a week. He circulated no catalogues, but 
produced such books as he thought suited the re- 
quirements of his audience. His sale was more 4 
literary lecture than a trade: he read, exquisitely 
well, passages from the works he sold—gave us in 
brief the biography of their authors—enlarged 
upon their peculiar merits or defects of style— 
summed up the information they imparted—and, 
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| drawn for the present. 
| lie are gathered together, and a competition is 





| place. 


| isa sale of goods by auction for which there is no 


! sold unless the full value is bid for them. A rig 
| sale is generally a conspiracy on the part of a 
| company of needy brokers and dealers, who will 


|| public to bid beyond them. A sale entirely a rig 
|| 1s, however, comparatively rare, except in the case 
| of pictures, prints, and objects of vertu. A more 
| Common mode of practice is to rig a portion of a 








when it happened to be a Greek or Roman classic, | 
rapped out a dozen hexameters, a phillippic of De- 
mosthenes, or a passage from Tully, with a voice 
and action truly effective. His readings from 
Shakspeare and Milton were grand and thrilling, 
and his excerpts from the humorous writers would 
set the whole room in a roar of laughter. The 
consequence was, that frequently, after a few mi- 
nutes’ display of this kind, he would sell a dozen 
or twenty copies of the book under notice, and 
that, too, at a price equal to their value. His 
room was crowded at all times, and we feel pretty 
certain that his orations did more towards dissemi- 
nating a literary taste than any other means then 
operating in the town. : 

We need not insist on the utility of sales by 
auction; their constant occurrence is sufficient 
argument of that. It is through the hands of 
the auctioneer that the major part of our enor- 
mous imports find their way into general use ; and 
were we to dispense with his services, the vast 
manufactures which give employment to millions 
would be seriously retarded, and at times would 
stand still altogether. But, like all good and use- 
ful things, the sale by auction is liable to abuse ; 
and to a few of its abuses we must now for a mo- 
ment turn our attention. 

Among the abuses of auctions may be mentioned 
the shallow but unprincipled device occasionally 
had recourse to, especially when a sale takes place 
at a distance to which bidders would hardly be 
tempted by ordinary goods, of advertising for 
sale goods of value which do not exist. This species 
of hoax takes place daily among the underlings of 
the profession. Valuable plate, valuable books or 
pictures—the lease of the house, or the house 
itself{—or a portion of land—or anything else that 
is likely to draw a company together, is advertised 
in the bills and in the catalogues; but when the 
desiderated lots ought to be put up, the audience 
are coolly informed that they have been with- 
By this means the pub- 


secured which otherwise, perhaps, would not take 


Another characteristic abuse is the well-known 
“rie,” as itis termed. For the benefit of those 
not in the secret we must explain that the “ rig” 


existing necessity, and which therefore will not be 


furnish an empty house between them, and, by 
bidding for the lots themselves, entice the unwary 


genuine sale. Thus, if a tradesman is sold up, his 
drawing-room may be found hung with pretentious- 
looking pictures in costly and gorgeous frames ; or 
he may have an astonishing abundance of china 
and glass, or of plate, or of linen: the pictures, the 
supplementary china and glass, the plate and the 
linen, being all so much “ rig,” or property thrust 
mto the house by the auctioneer’s connivance, to 
force a sale. It is the public alone who are de- 





ceived in this instance ; the brokers smell the rig 


instinctively, even if they are not in the secret, 
and they act accordingly. 

But the great, crying, and flagrant abuse of 
the auction, and which can justly be described in 
no other terms than as a scheme of unmitigated 
and remorseless robbery—is the knock-out. This 
is a regularly systematised plan established for the 
relentless plunder of the public, and prevailing to 
a degree which is most reprehensible, among the 
fixed population of the auction room in London, 
and in right the large towns of the country. 
It is nothing less than a conspiracy to defeat the 
object of the auctioneer, whose duty and whose 
interest it is to get as much money for each lot as 
it is worth. This is accomplished by combining 
together not to bid more than a nominal price for 
the goods, and to prevent, as far as possible, 
strangers from bidding at all. As strangers seldom 
know the value of the goods, and are further per- 
secuted in a characteristic way if they attempt to 
interfere, the conspirators have the business very 
much to themselves; and an auctioneer compelled 
to sell without reserve, spite of the natural re- 
pugnance he may feel to throw away his client’s 
property, is absolutely forced to do so by the sheer 
pressure of organised and triumphant rascality. 
When this semblance of a sale is concluded, the 
conspirators meet at another place, and put the 
lots up again; then it is that the real sale takes 
place ; each man bids as much as he is willing to 
give, and pays for the lot on the spot. Perhaps 
the goods fetch five, or ten, or twenty times the 
amount for which they were extorted from the 
auctioneer, and the surplus is divided among the 
gang of open-day robbers, whom there is no law 
to touch. 

The last abuse of auctions which we shall notice 
is the “ mock auction,” which, in some of its phases 
at least, must be tolerably familiar to the observant 
pedestrian in London. It is little less than an open 
and unblushing attempt, on the part of undisguised 
rascality, to plunder the unsuspecting. Low Jews 
have too often the discredit of this open-air impos- 
ture, which is appropriately termed a “ mock 
auction.” The whole thing is indeed a mockery ; 
the goods are mock goods, got up, like Peter 
Pindar’s razors, only to sell; the bidders are mock 
bidders, poor miserable tools of knavery, clad in 
borrowed garments and hired at a penurious fee to 
play the part of call-birds to the fowler’s net ; and 
the auctioneer himself is a mocking-bird, who 
bawls himself hoarse the live-long day, and whose 
invitations, if they could be translated into the 
language of sincerity, might be rendered into, 
“ Dilly, dilly, dilly—come and be killed!” Seeing 
that the whole thing is so atrocious and palpable a 
cheat, it might be imagined that its publicity 
would defeat its object; and so, in any other place 
than London, it would; but here there is such a 
constant influx of strangers and unsophisticated 
countrymen, that though not one person in a 
thousand who passes these open man-traps is 
ignorant of their character, yet it is found that 
there is still a sufficient number who are ignorant 
of the snare to render, even at the present hour, 
the mock auction a profitable speculation, By way 
of showing how these “peculiar institutions ” 
manage their affairs, we shall close this somewhat 
discursive article by telling an “ower true tale” 
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of a mock auction, the accuracy of which we can 
guarantee. 

Some years ago, a youth of fifteen, on leaving 
school to take his place at his father’s counting- 
house, showed such skill and neatness in accounts 
that his delighted father made him a present of 
ten pounds for a Christmas-box. The boy, with 
very good reason, was much attached to his mother, 
and having heard her often express a wish for a 
pair of silver candlesticks, resolved, now that it 
was in his power to do so, to surprise her with a 
pair. Full of his project, he sallied forth next 
morning towards the city, and, as destiny would 
have it, was attracted by a brilliant pair of candle- 
sticks glittering on the stand of an open auction 
room. He went in, looked wistfully at the splendid 
articles, took them up, examined them, and asked 
his neighbour in a whisper if they were silver. 

“O yesh, shilver : not a doubt of it,” said the 
communicative stranger, after handling them. 

“Then I should like very much to buy them, if 
ten pounds would buy them,” said the boy ; “and 
I will wait till they are put up.” 

Of course they were not long in being put up, and 
were knocked down for the ten pounds to the eager 
youth, who received and ran off with them but 
too well pleased. 

In the evening, when candles were called for, 
he produced and presented them to his mother, 
whose pleasurable feelings on the occasion may be 
imagined. The father, too, praised the boy’s ge- 
nerosity, but confessed to some suspicion lest he 
might have been imposed upon. “ But we shall 
soon see,” he said; “ step over, Edgar, to Mr. 
Johnson, the silversmith, and ask him if he will 
do us the pleasure to come and drink a glass of wine 
and taste our Christmas pudding.” 

Mr. Johnson came, in a neighbourly way, and 
his opinion of the wine and pudding being satis- 
factory, was asked to declare, if he could, the value 
of the candlesticks. 

“ Well,” said he, as he took one of them in his 
hand and turned it about in various directions, 
“do you wish me to be plain ?” 

As plain as possible,” said the father. 

“ Good! then let me say that, if they had been 
properly plated, they would have been worth a 
guinea; but as they are merely washed over, less 
than halfthat sum should pay for them.” 

Here was an interesting discovery! The boy, 
as was but too natural, blazed up in a passion, and 
denounced the villains who had robbed him. The 
father was indignant, and resolved, if practicable, 
to obtain redress. Mr. Johnson, on hearing the 
story, was of opinion that redress was not to be 
had ; and he had excellent reasons for that opinion. 

The next morning, father and son, accompanied 
by an officer of justice, proceeded to the mock 
auction, and, producing the candlesticks, demanded 
the return of the money. ‘The auctioneer said he 
knew nothing of the transaction, but civilly added 
that he would inquire into it; he did not: sell 
yesterday, and could not say who did. 

“‘ Who shold dese here candlesticks? ”’ he bawled 
out to his company. 

Nobody could even recollect that a pair of can- 
dlesticks had been sold yesterday. 

“ Are you quite sure dat you bort ’em here? ” 
asked the auctioneer. 





* Quite sure.” 

“Den, who shold ’em to yer, I vant to know.” 
Then turning to his company—“ If any on yer 
shold ’em I vish you’d shpeak—Vash it Levi shold 
7em ? ” 

Levi declared, “ It vashn’t me.” 

‘* Vash it Moshesh P” 

Moses was equally confident that he had no- 
thing to do with it. 

‘* Vash it Lasharush P ” 

Lazarus, who was on the spot, denied the charge, 
and hastened to justify himself, which he did 
clearly. 

Several other, individuals with Jewish names— 
for too often degraded individuals of that com- 
munity are found mixed up in such scenes—were 
appealed to, and their owners came forward ; but 
among them the lad could not recognise the 
auctioneer of yesterday. 

“‘ Was it either of these men that sold you the 
goods ?” asked the officer. 

‘*No, gir, it was not.’’ 

“Then I’m afraid it’s a bad job. You see, if 
you can’t identify the man that took you in, you 
can’t give him in charge, and I can’t take him into 
custody. It’s a bad job, my little man, you may 
depend. You see this sort is up to everything; 
they know what they’re about too well to let the 
law take hold on them. Take my word for it, 
it’s a regular swindle.” 

And so, with the conviction thus eloquently 
brought home to him that it was a swindle, and 
nothing else, and that he was unmistakably 
cheated, our generous young friend had to remain 
satisfied—if he could. 





GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE exiles had agreed to proceed to the distance 
of three miles from the hut, and only to use their 
rifles at the utmost need and for self-preservation. 
They had made hunting pouches of wolf skins, 
a their loaded rifles, provided themselves 
with powder and shot, put up some rancid fat and 
putrid flesh as baits for the wolves, and set out on 
the wolf hunt ina rocky valley pretty free from 
wood, where only large scattered trees stood. The 
weather was still tolerably mild, and allowed of a 
longer stay in the open air. When they reached 
the place, they saw numerous traces of wolves and 
bears. In the thickets lay a multitude of hare 
and elk bones, most of which were picked clean, 
many, too, being half eaten, a proof that the beasts 
by no means found plentiful provender. 

By Stroganow’s advice his comrades fixed posts 
deep in the frozen ground, and having covered 
their tops with snow, placed the baits thereon, and 
seated themselves in couples on the branches of the 
trees, from whence they could shoot their deadly 
balls. These preparations took up the rest of the 
day, and Stroganow, to whom the direction of the 
proceedings was chiefly intrusted, stationed himself 
among the branches of a dark pine, about twelve 
feet above the spot where the bait was placed. 

The sun set, and darkness soon succeeded, so 
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A POSITION OF EXTREME PERIL. 


that the hunters could scarcely distinguish one 
another. 

The rising moon indeed gave its friendly light, 
but, like the sun in these latitudes, its oblique 
position does not allow its beams to penetrate the 
thick darkness of the forest. At the same time 
it was easy to see what was passing on the ground, 
because the moonlight reflected every object on the 
pure snow, and thus marked it out distinctly. 

Scarcely had the last light of day disappeared 
than a wolf set up his frightful resounding howl 
on the top of a hill. Those who have only seen 
this animal in a menagerie cannot form any idea of 
the horrid music which a herd of fifty or sixty such 
| hungry monsters makes, when they traverse the 
| woods for prey. The howl of the wolf much re- 

sembles the yell of a large dog, but it is stronger, 
more vehement, and sounds most terrible when 


_ the beast is enraged. As the wolf treads heavily 
| with his fore feet, the hind feet trail after softly, 

which has given rise to the erroneous supposition 
| that he is lame. This heavy step makes his lungs 
tremble, thus causing his howl to sound almost like 
a roaring bark. When the beast is hungry, he 
licks himself angrily with his tongue, and throws 


his head back to scent his prey from afar. This 
gives a very varied expression to the tones pro- 
duced. The eldest wolf begins; the next in age 
gradually collect round him; thus the chorus 
strengthens as it continues. The howling lasts 
till a sufficient number are assembled to begin the 
chase,when they go to work with a consideration for 
which one would not have given them credit. A 
division keeps in the background, in silence; the 
rest march in a broad line through the wood, 





rouse the game, drive the frightened animals with 
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great swiftness before them to the ambush where 
their companions lurk. In this way they often 
succeed in catching three or four hares on one 
track. But this is not their only mode of obtain- 
ing prey. The wolf will surprise the game with 
all the cunning and cleverness of a cat, and scarcely 
ever loses the victim he has tracked, if his own 
scent does not betray him. 

Our friends, however, had no time for these ob- 
servations on natural history. A black mass soon 
moved onward toward one of thelures. Stroganow 
aimed, the rifle sounded, and with a loud yell a large 
wolf fell dying on the ground. A wild howl fol- 
lowed from the next of the savage pack, which was 
soon stilled ; but, horrible sight! scarcely had the 
dead wolf ceased to move, than a whole herd of 
his companions rushed forth from all sides, fell upon 
the baits and on their fallen comrade, for whose 
flesh the hungry beasts fought. Four shots were 
poured into this mass, and four wolves rolled on 
the ground ; while the rest, with frightful howling, 
vanished into the woods with a speed that was 
marvellous. 

The fortunate hunters reloaded quickly, to greet 
any new comers with a fresh volley, But they 
were mistaken; the wolves, more terrified by the 
fire than by the death of their companions, came 
back no more. An hour passed—a long time to 
people inconveniently seated among the branches 
of trees. In vain, however, the exiles waited ; no 
sound was heard. Stroganow, therefore, resolved 
to descend and call his companions, when sud- 
denly he heard the snow rustle in the brushwood 
behind his tree, and distinguished the heavy tread 
of an animal. He hastily looked round, and saw 
a massy black object, winding with difficulty 
through the underwood. He took it for a wolf, 
prepared his rifle, and when he thought himself 
sure of his aim, he fired. In his haste, he either 
missed, or only slightly wounded the animal. What 
he supposed, too, to be a wolf, proved to be a huge 
bear, which, growling frightfully, immediately 
reared himself against the tree, and with the 
agility of his race began to ascend. Stroganow 
instantly called for help. In his first alarm he had 
dropped his lance and axe, together with his now 
useless rifle, and only his knife was left for his de- 
fence. But the young and courageous officer did 
not lose resolution and hope. He took the knife 
between his teeth, climbed up higher, and slung 
himself forward on a strong bough, to protect him- 
self against the bear till he should get help from 
his friends. Unfortunately, he did not consider 
that he was thus placing himself out of sight ot 
his companions, as the thick under-branches would 
hide him from them, while in the darkness they 
would be unable to take aim, lest they should hit 
him instead of the bear. 

However, there was no time for reflection. If 
Stroganow had climbed up quickly, the bear 
was quite a match for him in that feat of gymnas- 
tics. Stroganow had no sooner seated himself on 
the selected branch than the bear’s shaggy head 
appeared, his small eyes glowing like two car- 
buncles in the dark. 
him, he gave a violent swing, reached the bough, 
and marched boldly towards him. 

“* What is the matter?” was now asked from 
below. It was Romanow’s voice. 


On seeing Stroganow near | 


“A bear! Oh help! he is already on my neck,” 
| veplied the distressed man in anguish. 

“Where ? We cannot see him,” said Golowin’s 
voice; its trembling betraying the agitation of the 
friend. 

“ Here on the branch.” 

A shot sounded; another; still another ; splin- 
ters of wood flew about like glass from the boughs, 
but the bear was not in the least injured, and in 
| vain those below expected a happy token from 
above. Soon a fearful scene was displayed. The 
bear advanced cautiously onwards to Stroganow, 
who had no choice but to withdraw backwards, the 
knife in his hand, his eye fixed on his formidable 
opponent, sliding along the bough to its thinner || 
extremity as far as possible, there to await the 
animal, The bear held on by his fore paws, and 
had the great advantage of being on the thicker 
and less pliable end, while Stroganow’s situation 
was most critical. The bear was within four feet 
of him, and he had enough to do to hold on to the 
branch, which was scarce six inches thick where he 
sat. The beast began the attack by striking at 
Stroganow with his right fore paw, and he in 
return made a violent thrust at his enemy, but 
either hit him to little effect, or not at all; then 
he lost his balance, and hung on the bough by his 
left hand and knee, without power to rise and help 
himself. The next moment the bear was upon him. 
The brave Russian, in spite of his perilous position, 
endeavoured to thrust at his enemy, but soon lost 
consciousness. ‘The blood gushed from his ears, 
and the pain of the stroke from the animal began 
to stupify him. All consciousness vanished, and 
he dropped from branch to branch, full sixty feet, 
down to the snow. 

Those below had heard only the roaring of the 
bear and the low moaning of their companion, 
when he suddenly fell down in their midst, appa- 
rently lifeless. Golowin quickly raised him up, 
and placed him some paces back near the bushes. || 
The rest waited to avenge the supposed death of || 
their friend. Meantime, an audible cracking of 
the boughs convinced the bear of the danger of || 
his situation. When he found his prey snatched 
from him, he returned to the thicker part of the || 
branch, where he seemed considering how he || 
should act. 

None of the men standing below were practised | 
hunters, and the darkness was so great that they | 
_ could venture no more shots. In this emergency, || 

they were consulting in a low tone what measure | 
| to take, when Golowin uttered a cry of joy, for | 
| Stroganow had returned to consciousness. 
| “ Where is the bear?” was his first question. 
“ The beast is sitting among the branches, not 
| low enough for us to see him,” replied Romanow. 
“Cut down the tree, and then he will come 
down of his own accord, But take care no more 
| misfortune happens,” said Stroganow, shuddering 
| with cold and fever. 
|  Sajew resolutely applied his skill, while Roma- 
/now and Lomineff drew back with their loaded 
rifles. Sajew had made but six or eight strokes 
against the tree when it began to creak and rustle | 
above, and the beast was seen hastily sliding down 
| backwards, clasping the trunk in his powerful fore 
| paws. 
Sajew escaped in time, and while he was seizing 
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his lance and flint, Romanow and Lomineff shot at | 


the bear. But their fire did not mortally wound 
the animal, and rendered him only more furious. 
The resolute men now took their lances, in the use 
of which weapon Lomineff, the pilot, was well 
practised. He let the bear run at Romanow, and 
then thrust the weapon with such force and preci- 
sion into the soft part of the left shoulder-blade, 
that he was struck down as by lightning, and ex- 
pired on the spot. 

A dreadful victory! The distressed men now 
turned to their poor friend, who was writhing upon 
the ground in excruciating pain. The sledge was 
soon brought; they threw the dead bear upon it, 
and so placed it that its soft warm body might 
serve as a couch for the wounded Stroganow. 
Then collecting their arms, they set out for home. 
But, not a thousand paces from the spot, our poor 
friends had occasion bitterly to lament that in the 
confusion they had forgotten to reload their rifles. 
A troop of wolves here rushed out of the wood, 
and attacked them fiercely. The exiles thrust at 
them with their lances, and strove to defend them- 
selves with the energy of despair; when, happily, 
Golowin remembered that his rifle was loaded. 
He drew it forth, pointed it at the thickest body 
of wolves, and fired. As soon as the shot was 
heard the beasts turned round, and with the ut- 
most haste rushed into the thicket, leaving one 
dead and several wounded. 

“Load,” said Golowin; they did so, and con- 
tinued their return with all speed. 

They reached home without further danger, 
and found all there undisturbed. Having lifted 
Stroganow upon his bed, deeply concerned for his 
intense suffering, they kindled a light and made a 
large fire. Sajew next attempted to bind up 
Stroganow’s wounds; but the series of calamities 
which that day befel the exiles was not ended. By 
accident, or by want of caution, some combustible 
materials caught fire, and with inconceivable ra- 
pidity the flames caught the bed near Stroganow, 
which was covered with dry moss. Their store of 
powder also was close at hand. Had this caught 
fire, everything of course would have been des- 
troyed. They at once poured ali the water in the 
hut on the flames, and quenched their violence, 
although only with great difficulty. The roof had 
caught fire, and the smoke and heat took away 
their breath. Sajew hurried to the river and 
fetched more water; he came with it just in time, 
and succeeded in extinguishing the flames, where- 
by the hut was saved. 

After some hours’ hard labour everything was 
put in order again, the water was cleared off as 
well as possible, and a comfortable fire shed its be- 
neficent warmth inside the hut. But all was of 
little use to poor Stroganow. His pain, it is 
true, was somewhat allayed ; but fever and exhaus- 
tion from the loss of blood succeeded so rapidly, 
that Golowin gave up all hope of his recovery. The 
wounded man was just able to relate his struggle 
with the bear when he began to rave deliriously ; 
and after this attack abated, towards daybreak a 
lethargy, accompanied with heavy gasping, came 
on. None of the exiles stirred from Stroganow’s 
bedside. They saw that he was dying before them. 
Anguish overcame them, and they wept bitter 





and his good sense, gentleness, courage, and varied 
knowledge had made him highly valued and loved. 
They felt, therefore, the more sadly their inability 
to alleviate his last moments. At noon he ex- 
pired. His friends made his grave behind the 
wood-house, weeping over it. Their feelings may 
be better conceived than described. They were 
long reduced to silence, and regarded each other 
with anguish. In two months two of their num- 
ber had been deprived of life, and the dreadful 
winter would still last four months longer. Terri- 
ble country ! Who next would be struck? Each 
thought of this with a shudder. In a season of 
distress like this, what a comfort would it have 
been for these poor men if they had had the con- 
solations which true religion gives, to support 
in the hour of trouble. They would then have 
had a light to lighten their darkness, and might 
have cast all their anxieties upon One who was 
able to comfort them with consolations more than 
the world can give. But trained in the supersti- 
tions of the Russian church, their knowledge on 
= sacred subjects was dim, confused, and cheer- 
ess. 

When the evening sun shone, they laid Stroga- 
now’s body in the ground, covered it with frozen 
clods, placed heavy pieces of stone over it, and 
stood around when the work was over, serious 
emotions rolling across their souls, till cold and 
darkness constrained them to seek shelter by the 
fire in the hut. 





THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


“ On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear soft eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.” 


LaTE in the autumn of 1853, I started on an ex- 
cursion through the sister kingdom. To a stranger 
in the Emerald Isle, and particularly to one who, 
brought up in the quiet retreats of Scotia, knows 
nothing of Erin’s sons but through their works, 
or the rough, untamed specimens of “the finest 
peasantry in the world,” who cut our corn, or lay 
our rails, the busy, jaunty air of Dublin has 
many charms, and not a few peculiarities. The 
careless smile continually playing round the lips 
of merchant and mechanic, student and shop- 
keeper, contrasts vividly with the sober air of our 
Glasgow men of commerce and our Edinburgh 
men of books, so that we begin to think there 
must be some truth in the saying that the Irish are 
the lightest-hearted nation in the world. Though 
I had seen Irish cars in Scotland, and even in 
London, I must confess to having been taken 
aback by the first sight of a car-stand. Cars, 
ricketty as cars could be, with a coat of paint, 
older and duller than the outer garment of the 
most parsimonious of misers, and innocent of 
ornament as any member of the Friends could 
wish, had horses, high in bone and low in flesh— 
once boasting an infusion of blood, but now re- 
duced almost to skeletons—fastened into them, 
partly by the means of a few worm-eaten straps 


tears. Stroganow had often been their comforter, | of leather, but chiefly by means of cords; and to 
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crown all, fae specimens of humanity who did the 
whipping were as tattered as talkative, and 
witty as impudent. Hiring one of these celebrities 
from the corner of Sackville-street, to convey me 
to the scene of one of my childish longings, an 
Irish round tower, we crossed Carlisle-bridge at 
a rattling pace, and down the Quays, my driver 
saluting every brother cabby as he passed with a 
shout or yell quite unspellable, but not forgetting 
at the same time his duty to the “ stranger gen- 
tleman,” in pointing out the lions by the way. 

“Maybe, yer honor,” said he, turning suddenly 
round at the corner of Usher-street, ‘ never 
heard of poor lard Edward Fitzgerald, brother to 
the great duke of Leinster. Well, yer honor, he 
was advised to hide himself in the evil times, 
because he had done what wasn’t jist right 
maybe, so he wint to Murphy’s up in Thomas- 
street there, and got snugly put away for awhile; 
but, poor fellow! the soudjars got scint of him, 
and wanted to take him, but ye see he was a 
brave man intirely, and wouldn’t be tuk widout a 
struggle, an’ the major, sir, shot the poor darlint 
so hard that he died in less than a month’s time 
after.” 

“‘ Serious times these,” said I, “ for Ireland.” 

“‘ Saries times they wur, sure enough, yer honor. 
But the red-coats didn’t get if all their own way 
ayther, nor the big wigs nayther, for in the self- 
same street the boys stopped lord Kilwarden’s 
mighty fine carriage one day, and pulled his 
nephew out and killed him, But that was a pitty 


arter all, for he wur a purty man, and might ha’ 


been a good un.” 

With a continuous current of such recollections 
did my loquacious companion favour me during 
our four miles’ drive to Clondalkin. Hardly a 
street or public building was passed but it called 
up some marvellous, or at least historical, associ- 
ation. St. Michan’s Church brought forth a 


to see this same ralic, yer honor, though what 
they sees at it puzzles a poor fella like myself,” 
was the answer to my inquiry as to the number of 
visitors. I was less successful in my query as to 
opinions expressed by tourists and savans as to 
the origin of the relic. 

“Sure the larned people know nothing about it 
in my opinion. We Irish think they were put up 
by the ould Druids ; though there’s Dan, the scho- 
lard and hedge schoolmaster, says he can prove by 
logic that the Danes were the builders, and there’s 
our priest thinks the early Christians, praise their 
| memory! had something to do wid them.” 

“ But what say the visitors P”’ I again asked. 

“Saving yer honor’s presence, who’s a visitor 
yerself, they say nothing but nonsense. There 
was a young spalpeen came here last week, wid 
| only seven hairs on his chin, and tould the larned 
| Dan that he knew nothing about it, an’ that he 
read in some book or another that they were only, 
nayther more nor less, than towers to hang bells 
in to call the people to church, though Dan tould 
| him they were there long before the churches, or 

the people ayther for that part of it.” 
The learned antiquary, Dr. Petrie, in his beauti- 
ful essay on Round Towers, has proved almost 
| to a certainty that such was the actual use of these 
| relics ; their proximity to ancient places of wor- 
ship in many parts of Ireland seems a strong argu- 
| ment in favour of this opinion. The towers at 
| Clonmacnoise, Cashel, Devenish, Glendalough, 
| Kildare, and many other places, may be cited as 
examples. On the other hand, it is argued that 
| the sites of most of them were stations of the 
| Danes; as at Clondalkin, which was the residence 
| of Amloffe, a Dane, who was crowned king of 
| Dublin by his followers in 852. Whatever might 
| be their primary object, it is certain that these 
| towers were occasionally made the depositories of 
| valuable relics, and even became places of refuge 








story of a lady being released from her coffin by | in dangerous times. We find it stated, in the an- 
the sexton, who attempted to steal her rings: | nals of Dublin, that in the year 948, in the reign 
Bloody-bridge gave rise to a tale of the “ prentice | of the monarch Congelach, the Danes burned the 
boys:” and the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham | tower of Slanes, which at that time “ was full of re- 
supplied stories of Bryan Boroimhe and the | lics and religious people, among whom was Ceionea- 
knights templars, sufficient to engage us all the | eair, lecturer on divinity at Slanes; while among 
rest of our journey. The banks of the Grand | the relics was the crosier of St. Erlaria, and the 
Canal afforded a pleasant drive, shaded by tall | best bell in all Ireland.” Human skeletons have 
wych elms, through which the sun stole at | been found in a stratum of soil in the interior of 
intervals and the warm south wind played. | one or two towers, from which it has been conjec- 
Pleasant as was the drive, and novel as were | tured that they were intended as places of sepul- 
the conveyance and companion, still I could | ture. The most prevalent belief, among the un- 


have wished the distance diminished one half. 
It was with satisfaction, then, as evidence of my 
approaches to my journey’s end, that I dis- 
tinguished the mansion of Newlands, and the 
monastery of St. Joseph, founded in 1813; and | 
last, not least, the dull form of an IntsH Rounp 
Tower. Here, then, for the first time, I stood 
under the shadow of one of these puzzles to 
modern antiquaries; and what did I see? A 


educated classes in Ireland, is that the Druids 
were the founders of the towers. I was told, on 
the occasion of a visit to Glendalough, by a tall, 
wild-looking guide, bearded and unshod, that “ the 
Druid priest in them ould ancient times ascended 
to the top of the tower [110 feet high] every 
morning before daybreak, and as he caught the 
first rays of the sun called out to the four corners 
of the earth, ‘ Baal, Baal, Baal.’ ” 








tower built of stone, grey with the storms of} The number of these towers at present stand- 
centuries, some eighty-four feet high and fifteen | ing in Ireland is about eighty, of which only 
in diameter at the base, tapering to the top, | twenty are perfect, though the sites of forty more 
where a conical cap surmounts four slits for the | are clearly discernible, making in all a hundred 
admission of light. And this is the general | and twenty. They vary in height from sixty toa 
character of the round towers we hear and dream | hundred and thirty feet; and in diameter from 
so much about. eight to sixteen feet. The finest specimens are at 

“A mighty power of larned people comes out | Glendalough, Kildare,Swords, Scattery, Clondalkin, 
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Antrim, Ardmore, Cashel, Clonmacnoise, Clones, 
Cloyne, Devenish, Kilkenny, and a few other 
places. The material of which they are built is 
generally stone, though in some instances it is 
mixed with slate. The strength of them may be 
inferred from the fact, that on the explosion of a 
powder mill at Clondalkin, in which the greater 
part of the village was swept away, the tower 
stood unshaken; while their architectural perfec- 
tions are fully attested by competent judges. 
O’Brien, in his “ Round Towers of Ireland,” writes 
as follows :— 

“A striking perfection observable in their con- 
struction is the inimitable perpendicular invariably 
maintained. No architect of the present day 
could observe such regularity. Nelson’s pillar (in 


to create a powerful fleet; Germany disciplined 
| his army; while England and France lent him 
their powerful aid in the difficult but noble task of 
| introducing the arts to his subjects. With what 
success his efforts were crowned the subsequent 
| history of Russia plainly shows. ‘‘ Thirty ages,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘ would not have been able to do 
what Peter has done by travelling for a few 
years.” 

But the social standard of excellence which the 
ezar made it the study of his life to introduce 
among his subjects was far from being exemplified, 
either in his own person or in his court. The 
|margravine of Baireuth, the favourite sister of 
| Frederic the Great, has given a short description 
|of the czar’s visit to her father’s court. The 








| nary power.” 


Dublin) has been proved to vary somewhat from | ezar’s contempt for unmeaning ceremony, and his 
the perpendicular line ; but the keenest eye cannot | Spartanic simplicity of manners, have frequently 
trace a deviation ina single instance from amongst | been the subject of eulogium; but, on perusing 
the whole of the Sabean monuments. Even the | the accounts given below, our readers will probably 
tower of Kilmacduagh, one of the largest in the | think, with Goldsmith, that familiarity breeds 
kingdom, having by some accident been forced to | contempt, and that attention to moral decency and 
lean terrifically to one side, [it leans 17 feet out of | conventional politeness would not have dimmed 
the perpendicular,] yet retains its stability as firm | Peter’s reputation for true nobility and greatness 
as before. Such was the accuracy of its original | of mind. 

elevation, while the cement employed in giving it | About twenty years after the czar had worked 
solidity, and which is the direct counterpart of the | as a common shipwright in the dockyards of 
Indian chunam, bids defiance to the efforts of man | Saardam, receiving his daily wages and boiling his 
to dissever, except by the exertion of extraordi- | own pot, like the meanest mechanic, he made a 
| second European tour. The czarina Catherine 


Ireland is truly rich in legendary and historic | accompanied him. This princess, of humble origin, 
| relics, and its people cling strongly to the glowing | had been successively the wife of a Livonian 
| memories of the past: it is a country which early | sergeant, whose loss she was mourning when 


| enjoyed the light of Christianity ; but its people, 


while they worship the symbol, are apt to forget 
the fountain-head of all truth. Still let us trust 


| that better days are coming upon her. Temporal 


blessings are multiplying, and blessings whose in- 


| fluence will extend beyond the vale of tears are, 


through the exertions of Protestant England, mul- 


| tiplying also. Soon may she be in full enjoyment 
| of that pure faith, which like her round towers is | 


a perfect work, on a sure foundation; and which, 


| like them, points to a higher world, far removed 
| above the clouds and influences which surround 


the earth. 


| taken captive at Marienburg, the mistress of the 
| ezar’s favourite Menzikoff, then the mistress of 
| the czar himself, whose affection she so completely 
' gained that he privately married her. After the 
disastrous campaign on the Pruth, where Cathe- 
| rine’s prudence and presence of mind saved the 
| ezar and his army, she was rewarded for her ser- 
vices by being raised to the throne. 

On their journey she gave birth to a son, who 
lived, however, only one day. In ten days from 
| this event she travelled to Amsterdam, where she 

remained while Peter visited the court of France, 
| fearing probably that the refinement of that polite 





| court might not be exactly in accordance with the 
| taste and manners of his own consort. 
With the intention of enriching his newly- 
VISIT OF PETER THE GREAT TO THE | founded capital on the Neva, the czar made exten- 
’ PRUSSIAN COURT | sive purchases of books, cabinets of natural 
‘ie | history, pictures, and whatever he thought would 
Art a time when the relations of Prussia with the | contribute to its embellishment. Everywhere he 
court of the czar form a subject of interesting was received with the highest honours, and many 
speculation to the newspapers of Europe, it may valuable presents were made him; some of them, 
be worth our readers’ notice to look back for a however, merely from unwillingness to offend him, 
little on the intercourse that existed between | as he did not scruple to ask for anything that par- 
these courts more than a century ago. A curious ticularly struck him, and. which was not to be pur- 
illustration of this is presented in the narrative of chased with money. He rejoined his queen at 
a visit which the illustrious Peter the Great paid Amsterdam, and stopping at Cleves, on his return 
to the father of Frederic the Great. One means | home, sent forward a messenger to the court of 
which the parent of Russian civilisation, as we Prussia, begging the king to lodge him for a few 
may term him, adopted in order to effect his days. He was, as he said, no friend of ceremony : 
object. was, as is well known, to travel through he therefore requested the king to grant him the 
those countries whose advancement in art and use of the queen’s country seat, situated in one of 
science pointed them out to him as fit models for the suburbs,of Berlin. The queen, well knowing 
his imitation, and to see and examine for himself’ what kind of guests she was about to entertain, 
whatever he might think worthy of being intro- was excessively annoyed; for she had decorated 





| duced into his own empire. Holland taught him and embellished this little retreat with great mag- 
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nificence. It contained a beautiful porcelain 
gallery, and the walls were covered with mirrors, 
then a greater article of luxury than in the present 
age. A beautiful garden, bordered by the river 
Spree, added to the charm of the place. It was 
looked upon by its royal owner as a real jewel— 
hence it bore the name of Mon-bijou. Quite 
against her will, the queen consented to its appro- 
priation for the use of her illustrious guests ; but, 
to prevent as much as possible the disorder and 
destruction that the Russians caused wherever 
they resided, she had the most beautiful pieces of 
furniture, and all valuable articles of a fragile 
nature, removed. 

The ezar, his consort, and the whole court, ar- 
rived a few days afterwards at Mon-bijou by 
water. The king and queen received them at the 
landing place. As soon as the czar had disem- 
barked, he went up to the king, shook him 
heartily by the hand, and said, ‘‘I am very glad 
to see you, brother Frederic.” He then ap- 
proached the queen, and was about to embrace 
her, but she repulsed him. The czarina, on the 
contrary, kissed the hand of the queen several 
times. Then followed a curious scene, strange 
indeed in the court of a sovereign whose aim was 
to civilise his subjects. The czarina present- 
ed to the queen the duke and duchess of Meck- 
lenburg, who had accompanied them, and about 
four hundred so-called ladies of her suite. These 
were for the most part German servants, who 
officiated as ladies, waiting women, cooks, and 
laundresses. The queen would not salute these 
creatures. The czarina in return treated the 


Prussian princesses with great haughtiness, and it 
was with much difficulty that the king could get 


her to salute them. Well may the historian of 
the czar say, that he polished his subjects, but was 
himself a savage. 

The next day the czar, his consort, and the 
whole of their suite, visited the queen. The latter 
received her guests in the grand apartments of 
the palace, and conducted the czarina to the 
audience chamber. The king and the czar fol- 
lowed them. As soon as the czar saw the princess 
Wilhelmine, then only nine years of age, he 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her with such 
vehemence that the poor little princess, smarting 
under the pain, gave him repeated blows in the 
face, and struggled with all her might to get free. 
The ezar laughed heartily, and entered into con- 
versation with her. The young intelligent prin- 
cess had been duly tutored as to what she was to 
say in order to please him. She conversed with 
him about his fleet and his conquests, which so 


delighted the monarch that he repeated to the | 


ezarina several times, if he could only have such a 
child as that he would willingly give up one of his 
provinces. After this the prjncess was loaded with 
caresses by the czarina. She and the queen then 
placed themselves under the dais, each in an arm- 
chair. 

“ The ezarina,” says an eye-witness, “ was short 
and stout, her skin much tanned, and she had 
neither grace nor elegance in her manners or car- 
riage. ‘To guess her low extraction, it was only 
necessary toseeher. From the style in which she 
was tricked out, one would have taken her for a 
German actress. Her dress seemed as if it had 


been purchased at a broker’s. It was old-fashioned, 
and loaded with ornaments of silver and tinsel. 
The front of her bodice was adorned with jewels. 
The design was very singular: it was a double 
eagle, the feathers of which were formed of small 
diamonds very badly set. She wore a dozen orders, 
and as many portraits of saints, attached in a 
row along the facings of her dress, so that, when 
she walked, you thought you heard a mule, the 
orders and portraits constantly rattling against 
each other and making a continuous sound. The 
ezar, on the contrary, was very tall and well-propor- 
tioned; his face handsome, but his physiognomy 
had a certain harshness and severity which in- 
spired fear. He was clad like a sailor, the whole 
of his dress being composed of one material.” 

The czarina spoke German but very indiffer- 
ently, and not understanding all that the queen said 
to her, found the entertainment rather dull, so she 
sent for her court jester and conversed with her in 
Russian. This unhappy female was a princess 
Galitzin, and had been compromised in a conspi- 
racy formed against the czar by prince Galitzin, 
who, as the sentence says, was ‘ordered by the 
most clement czar’ to repair to Karga,a town 
under the pole, and to remain there during the || 
rest of his life. The ‘extreme kindness of his | 
majesty’ also confiscated the immense domains of || 
the prince, and generously allowed him three sous | 
a day for his support. The princess was twice || 
punished with the knout, and to save her life was 
reduced to fill the degrading post in which we here 
find her. Her conversation was apparently more 
entertaining than that of the queen to the czarina, 
who broke out frequently in loud fits of laughter. || 

Dinner being at length announced, the czar | 
placed himself at table next to the queen. In his | 
youth an attempt had been made to poison him, || 
and though the subtle venom did not take his life, 
it affected his nerves, and he was ever after occa- | 
sionally subject to convulsions which he could not 
control. He was now seized with them at table, 
and began, with his knife in his hand, to make the || 
most violent gesticulations, to the no small con- 
sternation of the queen, who several times was || 
about to rise and seek a place of greater security. || 
The czar, however, reassured her, begging her to || 
fear nothing, as he would do her no harm. At the | 
same time he took her by the hand, which he 
clasped in his with such a hearty squeeze of affec- 
tion, that the queen could not help crying aloud 
for mercy. The czar laughed heartily, telling her 
that her bones were more delicate than those of his | 
Catherine. In the evening a grand ball was given, 
but the czar made his escape immediately on quit- | 
ting the supper table, and returned alone, and on 
| foot, to Mon-bijou. The following day was devoted 
| to sight-seeing. He was shown all the remark- 
| able objects of Berlin, amongst others the cabinet 
| of medals and of antique busts. Without standing 
| upon any ceremony, he asked for several of the 
| statues, to the king’s great chagrin, who had not 
the courage to refuse him. One of the objects he 
| demanded was a cabinet, the panelling of which 
| was formed entirely of amber. It was unique of 
| its kind, and had cost Frederic 1 immense sums 0 
|money. It had the melancholy fate of being 
| carried off to St. Petersburg, to the great regret of 
everybody. 
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“This barbarous court,” continues the writer, ; Where are the brave adventurous souls, the daring and 
concluding her description, “ departed at length, | _. the free, ; ; i . 
two days after. The queen immediately repaired — high hopes, by science led exulting o’er the 
to Mon-bijou. Destruction reigned there. Never | yor them full many a bounding bark hath crossed the 
did I see anything to equal it. Such were the ra- pathless main ; 
vages that had been committed, that the queen | But man hath searched and woman wept, from year to 
was obliged to have the greater part of the house year in vain ! 
rebuilt.” 

Short as is the margravine’s account of this | The cheerful hearth is desolate, the worn heart wrung with 
visit, we may learn from it that there was some care ; 
truth in the ezar’s words when he said, “I have | For them, he night’s deep hush hath breathed the ceaseless 
, a : : ‘ __ urgent prayer ! : : 
reformed te altel ee pod te | W yer ae Be Bosna P the piteous cry hath thrilled from 
was an instructive spectacle for the etiquette of | And hark! the chilling whisper comes—they shall return 
Spain and Austria, the punctilio of Italy, and the | no more! 4 
luxurious taste of France, to see a king who never | 
used but a simple wooden chair, who denied him- | Alas! and is it even so—that cold and stiff they lie, 
self all the delicacies of the table and the conve- | Ajj stretched upon the glassy waste beneath a northern 
niences of life.” Frederic William 1, whom the | sky ; 
ezar had thus visited, was himself a most unamia- | Who ay the perils of the deep—faced danger in the 

“ : cies ae eee mee | gale— 

ae ewer cee ac Boor ys | Met death upon an iceberg throned, nor felt their courage 
brutal father. Both he and the czar indeed caused | — 
their sons to be judged and condemned to death. In | 
the one case, the violent illness of the dissolute | Oh! England, mother of the brave! lift up thy voice and 
Alexis, which terminated in death two days after | ., Vee? ' ae ee rae eee ee ae 
his condemnation, prevented the sentence from |> e’er may’st thou sce thy sons’ white sails returning o’et 


‘ . . 2 the deep ; 
being carried into execution by Peter the Great ; They sleep afar, where wailing winds around them wildly 





while the youthful Frederic, who had committed | moan, 
| no other crime than that of endeavouring to | Watched by the melancholy moon and solemn stars 
| escape from his father’s brutality, was with diffi- | alone. 
| culty pardoned. | 


| Above their heads, strange meteor fires in fitful splendour 
glow. 

| 5 > 

| And dance reflected in the plains of clear cold ice below ; 
ay, | Purtry. | Unmarked they shine!—nor start the dead when, with 


ina, 


zat tremendous shock 
his | And uproar loud as thunder’s crash, explodes the frost- 
| | J r r Al | “—kt 
im, | “THE MEN THAT HAVE BEEN LONG DEAD.” | bound rock! 
life, | LINES SUGGESTED BY THE FATE OF SiR JOHN FRANKLIN | 
eca- || \ AND HIS CREWS, | Not on the battle-ficld they fell, with victory’s laurels 
not || SrerN winter rules the dreary ht 7 in’s last | aareqcTOWDE : ; 
ible slanting ray. ary North! The sun’s last With trumpet-blast and cannon’s roar, and clash of arms 
“ % Bie, ! } 
gees ; . eee ere | around! 
the at mga athwart the icy waste, hath died in gloom Heroes of higher grade were they—slain in a noble strife ; 
n- Ae A : p . Tho sacrificed in science’ cause— ’ ntry, friends 
en O’er ail the barren continent broods desolation chill ; Ww ai ogy in science’ cause—home, country, friends, 
ry And nature, in her spotless shroud, reposeth cold and still, ; = 
rity. 


ie The oe in trooping herds have fled to seck a milder | More terrible their warfare far, who fought with want and 
5 the |} rome, | woe 


. . . , Nv 
. he | In flying multitudes they crossed the wide sea’s frozen | The battle of endurance stern—the hardest fought below ! 


ffec- || Oa 5 | Who, in the bloodless conflict long, grew fainter day by 
lc ol The stately swan hath left the lake, and, from the rocky day, a8 

, } - . 
» her shore, ae ; : | Till powerless fell the weakened arm, and human might 
5 Her | The myriad sea-birds’ shrilly clang is echoed forth no | gave way. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON BLANKETS. 
A PAPER FOR COLD WEATHER. 


Her me, my friends! help me; for the poor stand in 
need of comfort: let us try to do them a kindness. 

How the casements rattle! and hark! how the bitter, 

biting blast whistles among the trees! It is very cold, 
and soon it will be colder. I could shiver at the thought 
of winter, when the icicles hang from the water-butt, 
when the snow lies deep on the ground, and the cold, cold 
— seems to chill the heart, as well as freeze the finger- 
ends. 
Yet, after all, the darkest night, the bitterest blast, and 
the rudest storm, confer some benefit; for they make us 
thankful for the roof that covers us, the fire that warms 
us, and the grateful influence of a comfortable bed. 

Oh the luxury of a good, thick, warm pair of blankets, 
when the wintry blast roars in the chimney, while the 
feathery flakes of snow are flying abroad, and the sharp 
hail patters against the window-panes ! 

Did you ever travel a hundred miles on the outside of a 
coach on a sharp frosty night—your eyes stiffened, your 
face smarting, and your body half-petrified? Did you ever 
keep watch in December in the open uir, till the more than 
midnight blast.had pinched all your features into sharp- 
ness, till your feet were as cold as a stone, and the very 
stars appeared as if frozen? If you have never borne these 
things, Ti have; but what are they compared with the trials 
that some people have to endure ? 

Who can tell the sufferings of thousands of poor people 
in winter, from the want of warm bed-clothes? and who 
can describe the comfort that a pair or two of blankets 
communicate to a destitute family? How often have I 
seen the wretched children of a wretched habitation, hud- 
dling together on the floor, beneath a ragged great-coat 
or flimsy petticoat, striving to derive that warmth from 
each other which their scanty covering failed to supply ! 

In many places, benevolent persons give or lend blankets 
to the poor, and thus confer a benefit, the value of which 
can hardly be told. May they be abundantly repaid by 
the grace of that Saviour who said, when speaking of 
kindnesses done to his disciples, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto ore of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Think of these things now, for it will be of no use to 
reflect on them in summer. Charity should be especially 
excited when it feels the misery it seeks to relieve; while 
you feel the cold, then do something to protect others from 
the inclemency of the season. It is enough to be ill-fed 
and ill-clothed, and to sit bending over a dying fire with- 
out a handful of fuel to revive it; but, after that, to pass 
the night without a blanket for a covering must indeed be 
terrible. 

See, in the sharpest night, the poor old man, over whose 
head threescore and ten winters have rolled, climbing with 
difficulty his narrow staircase, to creep beneath his thin 
and ragged coverlet! See the aged widow, once lulled in 
the lap of luxury, but now girt around with trials—in 
fastings often, in cold, and almost nakedness, worn by 
poverty to the very bones—stretching her cramped limbs 
upon her bundle of straw! Fancy—but why fancy what 
you know to be true ?—these poor, aged, miserable beings 
shivering through the livelong night, when a blanket 
would gird them round with comfort. I could weep at 
such miseries as these—miseries which so small an effort 
might relieve. The table crumbs of the rich would make 
a banquet for the poor, and the spare remnants of their 
clothing would defend them from the cold. 

Come, come, reader! you are not without some feeling 
of pity and affection for your fellow-creatures. Be not 
satisfied in wishing them well; let something be done for 
them. If there be a heart within you—if you have a soul 
that ever offered up an expression of thanksgiving for the 
manifold mercies which your heavenly Father has bestowed 
upon you—then sympathize with the wretched, and relieve, 
according to your ability, the wants of the destitute. Let 


me beseech you to do something this very winter towards 





enabling some poor, aged, helpless, or friendless person, 
who is slenderly provided for, to purchase a blanket. You 
will not sleep the less comfortably, when you reflect that 
some shivering wretch has been, by your assistance, enabled 
to pass the wintry night in comfort. It is not a great 
thing that is required : do what you can, but do something. 
Let me not plead in vain; and shame betide me if I 
neglect to do myself. the thing that I recommend you to 
perform. 

Did you ever lie snug and warm in bleak December, the 
bed-clothes drawn close round your neck, and your night- 
cap pulled over your ears, listening to the midnight blast, 
and exulting in the grateful glow of your delightful 
snuggery ? I know you have, and I trust, too, that the 
very reading of these remarks will affect your hearts, and 
dispose you to some “gentle deed of charity” towards 
those who are destitute of such an enjoyment. 

Now, then—while the subject is = te you, while you 
look round on your manifold comforts, while you feel the 
nipping and frosty air—resolve, ay, and act, in a way that 
will bless others, and give comfort to your own heart. 

Youth and health may rejoice in frost and snow, and 
while the warm blood rushes through the exulting frame 
we can smile at the wintry blast; but age, sickness, and 
infirmity can take no exercise sufficient to quicken the 
sluggish current of their veins. Wrap them round, 
then, with your charity; help them to obtain a pair of 
warm blankets; and the blessing of the widow and the 
fatherless, the aged and infirm, the destitute and those 
ready to perish, shall rest upon youu—Old Humphrey's 
A ddresses. 

Tur PowEr or a Trext.—Some years ago a certain 
regiment was quartered im the parish of the dean 
of Ardagh, and some friends requested him to show atten- 
tion to a young officer belonging to the regiment, in whom 
they were much interested. In compliance with their 
wishes, the dean called upon him, invited him to the ree- 
tory repeatedly, and lost no opportunity of endeavouring 
to commend religion to him, but without success, though 
the young man, who was amiable and well-bred, made no 
opposition. One day the dean was going to a distant part 
of the parish, to give a cottage lecture, and asked the young 
officer, who was then staying with him, if he would accom- 
pany him, as it was a fine day and a pleasant walk, to 
which he readily agreed. The subject of the lecture was 
from Isaiah lv. 1, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price:” a passage in which the soul is invited to 
satiate its thirst for happiness by receiving the free salva- 
tion offered in the gospel. 

When the service was over, and they were walking 
towards home, the young man said to the dean, “I hope 
you will excuse my saying so, but it seems to me there 
is no sense in telling one to ‘ buy without money and with- 
out price.’” The dean tried to make him perceive the spi- 
ritual meaning, but to no effect, for the other ended by 
saying, “I suppose I am very stupid, for I cannot see it; 
I beg your pardon, but it still seems perfect nonsense tc 
me.” Soon after this the regiment was ordered to the 
West Indies, and the dean parted with his young friend 
without the slightest hope of having made any religious 
impression upon him. Six months afterwards he received 
a letter from the colonel of the regiment, informing him 
that lieutenant —— had died of the yellow fever, after three 
days’ illness, and that he had requested the colonel to in- 
form him of it, adding this message: “ And tell the dean of 
Ardagh, that now I can fully enter into the meaning of, 
‘Ho! every one that thirsteth,’ etc., and that on my 
of death it is all my salvation and all my desire.” 


True Savety.— Would we be safe from evil, and quiet 
from the fear of it, let religion always rule us, and the word 
of God be our counsellor. That is the way to dwell safely 
in this world, and to be quiet from the fear of evil in the 
other world. 

If we make religion our busmess, God will make it our 
blessedness. 






































